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Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Fellow Historians and Colleagues, Distinguished 
Guests, Ladtes and Gentlemen: 


I am deeply conscious of the honour done to me by 
the organisers of the Punjab History Conference in ask-— 
ing me to preside over the Seventh Session of its 
Conference. Since I donot claim any expert knowledge 
of Punjab history, I can only attribute it to their 
personal kindness and affection towards me. The Punjabi 
University, Patiala, which is holding the Conference 
has the good fortune of having as its Vice-Chancellor a 
distinguished historian and an experienced adminis— 
zi trator in the person of Sardar Kirpal Singh Narang. fhe 
Head of the Department of History, Professor Fauja Singh, 
has made a mark in the field of historical scholarship. 
It is due largely to the keen interest taken by them that 
the Punjab History Conference has gone from strength to 


strength. 


The subject of regional history is one which has 

i aroused increasing interest inthe country. It has been 
realized that India beingacountry of continental size, 

the structure of society, the manner and mode of thinking, 
the system of values and pattern of living cannot be the 
same in every part of this vast country. Its rich 
diversity is fully reflected in our national life even 


today and does not contradict our national unity in any 
way. As is well-known, the modern Indian languages were 
! already well established by the 12th century when the 
Turks entered India. Amir Khusrau specifically noted 
the existence of the various regional languages and that 
they ‘ ‘have from ancient times applied in every way to 
the common purposes of life’? (Nuh Sipthr). Amir Khusrau 
specifically mentioned Lahori,i. e.Panjabi as one of the 
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languages of the country. It is necessary for histori- 
cal scholarship to trace the social, economic and cultural 
development of the various regions of India. For this 
purpose, a sustained effort is needed for unearthing 
and collecting local sources. Large numbers of docu— 
ments are still inthe possession of religious establish- 
ment and individuals. The extremely valuable work done 
by Professor J. S. Grewal and Professor B. N. Goswami in 
tracing and publishing madad-i-ma‘ash documents from 
Jakhbar and Pindori shows how rich the field is for 
scholars who are prepared to plod patiently from village 
to village and house to house in searchof source material. 
Large numbers of material remains, such as sarats, bowlss, 
bridges, etc., are still inexistence. No systematic 
study of these have been madeas yet. The historical 
geography of various regions is still largely untouched. 
It is to be hoped that the Punjab History Conference will 
act asa catalytic agent in inspiring young historians 
to undertake such studies and provide a forum for the 
interchange of ideas. No studies have yet been made in 
the history of villages, nor in family history. Geneolo- 
gical history has a long tradition in India. Many 
important deductions have been drawn by European 
scholars regarding demographic trends, standard of 
living, etc., by making a careful study of family 
histories. 


However, while I amall in favour of regional history, 
I would like to utter a word of caution. Regional 
history, if studied for its own sake, can and sometimes 
has led to a narrowing of the vision and growth of 
regional chauvinism. At a time when linguistic 
chauvinism has raised its ugly head in different 
parts of the country, it would be sad for the historian 
too to succumb to it. Inorder to broaden and deepen our 
understanding of the proceses of Indian history, the 
latest tools, techniques and methods of history must be 
adopted. While of necessity these will depend to some 
extent on the nature of sources available, a few broad 
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points may be made here. Looking through some of the 
subjects for dissertation offered in various State 
universities, there has been atendency to repeat at 
the State level the methodology which at one time was : 
popular in the study of national history and whichis ' 
now being gradually displaced. I mean the excessive 

and rather narrow dynastic political history. It 


would be even less useful or enlightening if regional 
history were to confine itself largely tothe study of 
regional dynastic history, andthe squabbles of local 
rulers with their neighbours. I have no intention of 
and am not trying in any way to denigrate any ruler. 
My Points are two, the contribution of any ruler, local 
or belonging to a wider region has to be assessed 
in the context of the broader national developments, 
and inthe strengthening of the forward looking trends 
in the country. 


secondly, and even more important, an attempt has to 
be made to bring out the specific features of the region 
in social, economic and cultural spheres. Todoso, it 
is urgently necessary to adopt and develop the methods 
of comparative study of history. 


Almost twenty years ago, the noted French scholar, 
Marc Block, who is regarded as the father of modern 
sociological approach to history, had drawn the atten- 
tion of scholars to the necessity and utility of compar- 
ative history. He had emphasized that comparative 
studies were feasible only when there were some broad 
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similarities; that at the same time, comparative study 
could only be made when the trend of development was 


dissimilar in some respects. In such studies, the 


historian is forced to ponder the question why within a 
broadly similar framework there have been different 
patterns of development, and thereby, attempt to 
establish new casual relationships in order to answer 
his question. Comparative studies could thus be intra- 
regional, spanning two or more regions; or on amicro— 
level, studying dissimilar developments within a region, 
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suchas districts, talugas, and even villages. 

Asan example of the former type, we may take up the 
manner in which money economy developed in different 
regions during the medieval times. Were there any 
regions where its growth was significantly faster than 
in some other regions ? Are these regions the same in 
which the Green Revolution has developed within recent 
years ? In that case what were the predisposing factors— 
societal, cultural, family, ete. Another problem of 

| the same type could be the problem of coversion during 
the medieval times in India, to see how the pattern 
differ, and why. 


Standing at the cross roads of Indian history as it 
were, Punjab is very well placed for making intra-— 
regional as wellas micro studies. A comparative study 
of Himachal, Punjab, Rajasthan and West U.P. could help 
in bringing out the nature of the clan system, the 
pattern of their settlement on the villages and the role 
of the material classes in economy and administration. 
There is no need to feel that this might entail some kind 
of an encroachment on the preserves of the other region. 
In fact, regional studies would be richer if a region is 


studied not only by those who live and work within that 
region but by people from neighbouring or cognate 
regions as well. 


I must pay a compliment to the organisers of the 
Punjab History Conference in as much that they have 
never viewed Punjab History ina narrow context but have 
always sought to associate with it scholars belOnging 
to various regions in the country. As one connected 
closely withthe Indian History Congress, may I extend 
my cordial good wishes to the Punjab History Conference. 
The establishment of regional history conferences and 
more studies of an intra-regional nature would certainly 
enrich our understanding of the entire process of our 
national history. It should also result in forging 
closer organisational and academic bonds with the 
Indian History Congress. 
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One of the problems in which I have been deeply 
interested personally is the study and interpretation 
of the fall of the Mughal Empire. The fall of the Mughal 
Empire has been seen by some as the failure of indivi- 
duals - ofan Aurangzeb, and of his successors who were 
weak and imbecile. Sir Jadunath Sarkar did raise a 
wider problem—that the failure was due to the inherent 
defects in the structure and organisation of the Mughal 
nobility. He considered the Mughal nobility ‘decadent’ 
and traced it to the drying up of the ‘vivyfying’ stream 
of immigrants from Central Asia, the ennervating 
character of the Indian climate, the neglect of trade 
and industry by the Mughal nobles, andtheir excessive 
personal indulgences. The allegedly ‘foreign’ charac— 
ter of the Mughal nobility, and its multi-racial 
composition have also been held by some historians to 
be elemets of weakness. I had tried to examine some of 
these problems in my book ‘Parties and Politics at the Mughal 
Court, It isnot necessary for me to repeat what I have 
said there. The preliminary attempt to co—-relate the 
role of Aurangzeb and his successors to the social, 
economic and administrative institutions of the time, 
as well as to political policies which had been 
initiated earlier have been carried forward anda good 
deal of work has been done in the field of social and 
economic history of the period. This is a welcome 
development and the time has come to make a broad 
appraisal of the emerging trends in these studies. | 


Recent discussion has centred around two separate 
but related problems : the problem of the fall of the 
Mughal empire, and whether medieval Indian society 


contained within it potentialities of economic develop— 
ment, including the potentiality of moving on to the 
capitalist phase. The first has centred around the 
role of the nobles, zamindars and the peasants, with 
some marginal discussion on trade and commerce and the 


role of the middle class. 
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Regarding the first, the concept of the crisis of 
the Mughal Empire, with the crisis of the Jagirdari 
Systemas one of its key parameters, which was perhaps 
first put forward by me in my book, has been widely 
accepted. The contention that groups and factions in 
the nobility should be primarily viewed in the context 
of the jagirdari crisis and the growing financial 
dificulties, rather than as an outcome of the multi- 
racial character of the Mughal nobility, has also been 
broadly accepted. There is, however, a good deal of 


discussion about the nature of these two crises. 


There has beena trend to counter-pose the crisis of 
the jagirdari system to the agrarian crisis of the 
Mughal Empire. It has been believed that the jagirdari 
crisis was largely a crisis of the ruling class, while 
the agrarian crisis was an expression of the class 
relations of the Mughal state, and that the ruling 
classes resorted to increasing exploitation of the 
peasantry, thus leading to a crisis in the village 
economy and peasant resistance inthe shape of armed 
uprisings, suchas the rise of the Jats and the Sikhs. 


This view appears to be plausible but it needs 
careful consideration. That the Mughal State was a 
class state and that the Mughal ruling class was an 
exploiting ruling class which lived on the surplus 
generated by the masses, particularly the peasant 
masses, can hardly be disputed. In the conditions 
existing in medieval times it could hardly be anything 
else. An agrarian society free from exploitation did 
not exist anywhere. At the conceptual level, all that 
could be visualized by the peasantry was a return to an 
imaginary ideal order basedon peasant egalitarianism 
and justice upheld by a just ruler, suchas Rama or some 
mythical hero. The resistance of the peasantry to 
exploitation was not, however, valueless; it could and 
did mitigate the conditions of the peasantry in a 
limited manner. But it couldnot provide any lasting 
solution, much less take the society toa higher level. 
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It could also be argued that the peasants did not revolt 
against exploitation as such, but against increasing 


exploitation. 


Did the exploitation of the peasantry increase over 
‘@ period of time in the Mughal Empire ? It has not been 


possible so far to produce satisfactory proof that 
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exploitation of the peasantry had generally increased 
‘during the 17th century. The evidence cited by Professor 
Irfan Habib tends to show that if we include the various 
cesses extracted from the peasantry by the zamindars, 

and compute the cess on the lands qualified as‘poor’,the 
peasant was required to part with roughly half of his 

produce. During the latter half of the 17th century the 
state demand was half but it included theoretically the 
taxes, etc., payable by the peasantry to the zamindars. 
Elsewhere, he has shown that the rise of the /amain the 
Mughal Empire roughly kept pace with the rise of prices 
during the 17th century. 


In this connection, the question may be posed: in a 
situation where there was plenty of cultivable waste 
land available, to what extent was it feasible for the 
state to increase in an over-all manner the traditional 
land-revenue demand ? It may also be noted that while 
the payment of half of the produce was a heavy burden on 
the peasantry, it was not peculiar to India. Roughly 


half of the produce was extracted by the feudal class in 
Europe as well. Considering that till the Turnip Revo- 
lution in Europe, the European agriculture was based on 
a single crop economy inthe year, whereas India always 


had two crops in the year, it cannot be held that the 
economic condition of the Indian peasant was worse than 
that of his counterpart inthe West, and that this was 
the main cause of the agrarian crisis of the Mughal 


Empire. 


Two further arguments regarding the growing 
exploitation of the peasantry rest on the nature of the 
jagirdari system and its working. It has been contended 
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that °: 


i the Jagirdari System implied the super-impositionm 
of an additional exploiting class apart from old 
exploiting class, the zamindars, on the shoulders 


of the peasantry; and 


ii that due to administrative laxity and frequent. 
transfers, the jagirdars lost interest in 
improvement and extension of cultivation, but 
tried to extort as much as possible from the 


peasantry before they were transferred. 


The theory of super-imposition which had been put 
forward by Moreland almost forty years back can no 
longer hold. Recent studies have shown that the zamindar 
was almost ubiquitous in medieval India and that direct 
administration did not by any means imply the displace- 
ment of the zamindar. Far from attempting to do so, the 
Mughal administration leaned heavily upon the zamindars, 
both in the task of assessment of the revenue as well as 
its collection. The jagirdars generally collected land 
revenue, through the zamindars. The basic attempt of 
the Mughal state was to reallocate the surplus between 
the zamindars and the state, limiting the share of the 
former. There is no evidence to prove that the burden on 
the peasant increasedasa result of the establishment 
of the igta and the gagiy system. In fact as longas power- 
ful zamindars existed in the country some kind of a jagir 
system was functionally necessary. In essence, the 
jagir system or the fief system of the Rajput implied 
giving to the nobles a vested interest in collecting 
land revenue fromthe powerful local potentates. That 
this was well understood in medieval times is clear from 
the fact that big nobles were assigned jagirs in zor-talad 


areas, i.e. areas dominated by powerful zamindars. 


Thus, the jagir and the zamindari system were inter- 
dependent within a framework of traditional values. The 
peasant was left with enough for subsistence, but not 
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for any considerable investment in extending and improv- 
ing the cultivation, that being considered basically 
the function of the state, i.e. jagirdar, zamindar, etc. 
Thus, Mughal centralization also implied centralization 
of the investible surplus. The manner in which this 


investible surplus was utilized by the ruling class 
needs further study. 


Regarding frequency of transfers there is inadequate 
evidence to prove that this had increased significantly 
during the 17th century. That it led to administrative 
confusion, and increased the possibility of rack-renting 
can hardly be disputed. However, its exact incidence 
has to be determined. Also, as long as the zamindar was 
the collecting authority, and the faujdar could act as 
a check, the effects of frequent transfers may not have 
been as harsh for the peasantry as have been visualized. 


Enough has been said, I hope, to show that medieval 
Indian society was acomplex society, and bearing in 
mind the continental size of the country, no rigid 
unilinear approach to development would keep us in 
understanding its immense complexity. 


The assumption that the peasantry itself was a 
single class with common class interests is belied by 
concrete studies. The resident peasants (khud kasht riaya), 
the non-resident peasant (paht-rashi) the tenant at will 
(muzartan), the village artisans (khtdmatt parja) and menials 
each had their separate and collective interests. With- 
out a careful study of all these aspects at the regional 
level it is impossible for us to understand the medieval 
reality, and the powerful Sikh Jat, Maratha movements 
which developed during the period. 


Thus, the discussion of the crisis of the Mughal 
empire, while it has added to our knowledge, and has 


opened out new avenues of research, has not led to 


enlightenment as such. It is quite clear that conceptu- 


ally acrisis of the ruling classes cannot be divorced 
from a deeper social crisis which, inturn, is related 
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tothe trends in economic growth. Economic growth, as 
we know, depends ona complex of factors-administrative, 
institutional, technological, psychological, ete. But 
above all, it depends on the relations of production, 
and the tools, techniques and methods of production. 


Hardly any work has been done so faron the tools, 
techniques and methods of production in medieval India. 
Even the preliminary work that has been done shows that 
production for export as well as for the national market 
was highly developed~ with a considerable growth of 
commodity production and capitalist penetration of the 
productive processes. The picture of India ofthe 17th 
century as one based on some kind of a primitive self- 
sufficient, natural economy is a figment of the imagina-— 
tion, largely conjuredup by interested historians in 
the 19th century. All the European travellers of the 
17th century considered India a highly developed 
country, witha national market and ahighly developed 
system of credit and communications. Some time ago I 
had drawn attention to the fact that the Mughal nobility, 
the Emperor and members of his family were keenly 
conscious of the importance of commerce, and participa- 
ted init directly. Thus the Mughal ruling class was a 
commercialized ruling class. 


The feudal system in India was based on a highly 
developed money economy with a large, influential and 
skilful conmercial community which had a considerable 
degree of cohesiveness, largely onthe basis of caste. 
This class was not as subservient to the ruling class 
as has been made out. There are numerous occasions when 
princes and rulers had to go to the rich ‘bantas’ for loans, 
and the latter imposed conditions. There are instances 
of collective opposition to the state by the commercial 
community by means of hartals, etc. Every big city had a 
nagar seth who worked closely with the administration. 
At the rural level, the Mughal revenue system could not 
have worked without the mahajan who stood a surety to all 
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and sundry - peasant, jagirdar, ijaradar, etc. He was 
also the chief agent for the purchase and trans-shipment 
of foodgrains to the city andan entire infra-structure 
of grain-collecting centres (mandts), and gasbas had 
grown around it. 


Nevertheless, it was clear by the end of thel7th 
century that Indian economy was not expanding rapidly 
enough,and that this relative stagnation was aggravating 
all the contradictions of medieval society—the contra- 
dictions within the ruling class, and between the rul- 
ing classes and other sections in society including the 
peasantry. But this did not imply any imminent collapse. 


The well-entrenched trend of the growth of money economy 
in India, and the close links with the world markets 
which had been forged during the 17th century would have 
continued to resist a reversion to some kind of close 
self-sufficient local economies in different parts of 
the country, and a consequent retardation of the economy 
all round, even if the Mughal had not been replaced by 
another all-India empire. The establishment of the 
British as rulers over the most economically developed 
parts of the country, and their attempt to remould the 
Indian economy in order to make it subservient to British 
needs completely changed the situation. 


It is quite obvious from the foregoing that 
considerable study and research at the regional level 
would be necessary before we can visualize a general 
trend or trends in the growth of the economy in India 
during the Medieval period. Considerable progress in 
the field of regional studies has taken place in the 
Punjab. Thanks to the quincentenary of the birth of 
Guru Nanak, a great deal of valuable work has been done 
to analyse the social background of the rise of the Sikh 
movement. One of the points which has emerged from the 
discussion is * how far would it be correct to regard the 
Sikh movement as being primarily some kind of an agrarian 
phenomenon ? While the support of the Jat peasantry of 
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the Majha tothe Sikh movement during the 17th century 
is an extremely important development which has yet to 
be adequately analysed and explained, the support of 
the movement by the urban artisans and by large sections 
of the trading community of the Punjab, the Khatris, is 
anextremely important development which hardly finds 
&@ parallel anywhere else in the country. That the 
Punjab was a centre for trade and manufacture with close 
links with the Central Asian markets as well as with the 
countries of West Asia via the river Indus is well known. 
No attempt, however, has been made to study its impact 
on Punjab society. Was this background to the individu- 
al and enterpreneurial skill which Punjab has displayed 
in recent years ? The links of the trading community 
and the artisans with the rural area is another paradigm 
which needs careful investigation. 


Once again Iwould like to thank the organisers of 
the Punjab History Conference, Sardar Kirpal Singh 
Narang and Dr Fauja Singh, for having done me the honour 
of inviting me to deliver the Presidential address and 
to the distinguished gathering assembled here for having 
borne me so patiently. 
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